THE   FOLK
arrived at the beginning of the eighth century or less than 100
years after the birth of Islam. They remained in Portugal for fully
500 years, their occupation embracing the whole of the Algarve
and most of the districts of Alemtejo and southern Estremadura.
Bearing in mind the fundamental backwardness of the Portuguese
country-folk, it is ironic to think that they have witnessed the
development of Lisbon as a great world capital, Silves (in the
Algarve) as a foremost centre of Arabic culture, Evora as one of
the leading centres of art, literature and music during the fifteenth
and sixteenth centuries, and yet have remained wedded to their
simple practices, customs and beliefs, the majority pagan in origin,
however devoutly Christian they have become, some indicative
of the methods by which the Christian church fought the evils of
witchcraft and the art and science of magic, others which illus-
trated the great fear they had of birth and death, and some which
have been inspired by an imagination which is both poetical and
natural. The peasants watched a great Roman Empire rise and
fall. They had a night and a day, as it were, of administration
by Goths, who streamed in from northern and central Europe
and, under Moorish rule, they witnessed an influx of Yemenites,
Egyptians and people from Damascus. The devils of the old
religions became the gods of the new in swift succession in the
Portuguese countryside. One must expect the Devil, then, to
crop up in a variety of ways and in many disguises in Portuguese
country lore. He does. He is both faun and fairy, he is personi-
fied in the " wicked " women who professed that they " rode at
night with Diana ", in the red master wearing a scarlet cap, and in
the "Jans", the women of sorts for whom the Algarvios for
generations put out flax and bread overnight on the hearth.
Animism, a conception that rivers, rocks, hills and the like have
life of their own, disappeared from Portuguese lore with the
development of Christianity, but even to-day, it is maintained
by some of the country-people that beings connected with or
derived from an ancient race who peopled the world before
mankind still haunt ruined cities and castles and lurk in caves
and at the bottom of the wells; the Mouras Encantadas, perhaps,
enchanted Moorish princesses, mermaids in form, who emerge
from their hiding-places on the eve of St. John, spinning or
weaving with golden thread or combing their hair with golden
combs, custodians for the rest of the year of the treasures left ia
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